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THE DICKENS TRAGEDY REVEALED 


New Light on the Foundering of His Marriage Is Found in the Letters He Wrote to His Wife and 
Now Published for the First Time After Being Guarded for More Than Forty Years 


By P. W. WILSON 

OR more than forty years the Brit- 

ish Museum has been the guardian 

of certain papers which have been 

withheld strictly from the eyes of 
the world. They were deposited as na- 
tional archives in the year 1879 by Mrs. 
Perugini, better known as Kate Macready 
Dickens, daughter of Charles Dickens. 

The last surviving child of the - 
novelist, Sir Henry Dickens, K. C., - 
died recently and these letters are 
now released. For the first time 
the more significant of them are 
here printed and they prove to be 
of a deep and even tragic human 
interest.. There is revealed the 
inner meaning of a shattered ro- 
mance that, for half a century, has 
been among the mysteries of lit- 
erary annals. 

s - . 

F ever there was a writer of 
I stories whose heroes and hero- 

ines lived happily ever after, it 

was Charles Dickens. The course 
of true love might not always run 
smoothly in his masterpieces, but, 
in the end, it never failed to tri- 
umph. 

Hence, the shock to countless 
millions when, suddenly, it was an- 
nounced that the novelist and lec- 
turer, at the very zenith of his 
popularity, had separated from his 
wife. After twenty-two years of 
marriage she left his home and 
never again saw his face. Even 
when he was dying this mother of 
ten children was not summoned to 
their father’s bedside. 

Dickens married in 1836 at the 
age of 24; he separated from his 
wife when he was about 46 years 
old.and she was about 43; he died 
in 1870, she in 1879. It was just 
before hér death that she handed 
the letters in her possession to 
Mrs. Perugini and she added a 
condition. “At some future date,” 
she insisted, “they should be made 
public.” 

To quote her daughter: 

They would show the world, 
she said, that my father had 
once loved her; and would make 
it apparent that the separation 
which took place between them 
in 1858 was not owing to any 
fault on her side. 

The astonishing fact about what 
Mrs. Dickens presents as her vin- 
dication is this—there are not half 
a dozen words of her own. She 
rests her entire case on what 
Charles Dickens, as lover and as 
husband, himself wrote to her. The pen 
of a man whose pen was omnipotent is 
turned by a woman’s hand against him. 
It is Dickens that drives Dickens on to 
the defensive. 


> * * 


VER the domestic difficulties in the 
Dickens household there has been 
the usual conspiracy of silence. Ac- 

cording to Mrs. Perugini: 

The cause of the parting of my fa- 
ther and mother is not unknown to me; 
but as I look upon their separation as 


a strictly private arrangement, ar- 
rived at between themselves, I do not 





enter upon any details respecting it, 
for I consider it to be a subject with 
whb‘ch the public has no concern. 
Obviously, such a view is untenable. He 
who edited the periodical Household 
Words left a name that remains a house- 
hold word, and, for all time to come, the 
question how far he was to blame for 
the domestic disaster will be argued even 


wife as if she were a distant and unwel- 


come acquaintance? 
In the letters the poignant story is told. 


‘Let us place them in their setting. 


The bo of Charles Dickens is de- 
scribed in his biographical novel, “David 
Copperfield.” It was overshadowed by that 
most humiliating form of poverty—the 
shabby genteel. At the age of 15 we see 





Mrs. Charles Dickens. 


by those who may have read few of his 
works. It is mainly on the evidence in 
these letters that a verdict has now to be 
given. 

Mrs. Dickens is justified in claiming 
that, according to the letters, Dickens 
“loved her.” At the outset he showered 
upon her terms of endearment. 

What changed this affection into hos- 
tility? What was it that led Dickens, 
three weeks after he had become engaged, 
and before they were married, to hurl at 
his fiancée a bolt of Olympian disap- 
proval? What cooled his “dearest” to 
“dear” and, finally, led him to address his 





that a susceptible heart was smitten. In 
“David Copperfield” he expeniense: 10 Ge- 
scribed: 


All was over in a moment. I had 
fulfilled my destiny. I was a captive 
and a slave, I loved Dora Spenlove to 
distraction. 

She was more than human to me. She 
was a Fairy, a Syliph, I don’t know 
what she was—anything that no 
one ever saw, and everything 
that everybody ever wanted. 
There was no pausing on the 
brink: no looking down or look- 
ing back: I was gone headlong, 
before I had the sense to say a 
word to her. 

At the time the young suitor 
was living, as we say, upon a shoe- 
string. In the Marshalsea his fa- 
ther had been imprisoned for debt. 
It is no wonder, perhaps, that the 
Beadnelis discouraged the court- 
ship. 


The conduct of Dickens was 
curious. He arranged still to meet 
and correspond with Maria. But 


have addressed Queen Victoria 
more severely as a public meeting. 
The letters to Miss Beadnell were 
precisely the kind that Dickens 
wrote at times to his wife, of which 
we shall give examples. 


was an end to this preliminary ro- 
mance. In due course Maria Bead- 
nell was safely married to a blame- 
less but obscure business man 
called Henry Winter. For twenty 
years she vanishes from the scene 
and then, euriously, she reappears. 
« + * 

ISAPPOINTED in his first 

love, Dickens sought for con- 

solation and at the age of 23 
he found it. He had so far suc- 
ceeded with his shorthand as to 
become a reporter for The Morn- 
ing Chronicle in the press gallery 
of the House of Commons, and it 
happened that his editor, Hogarth, 
had three daughters. Catherine, 
the eldest, was three years young- 
er than Dickens—that is, she was 


It was to Catherine that Dickens 
became engaged and the betrothal 
lasted for about a year. It is his 
letters: to her before and after 


- from Catherine—are now disclosed. 
Courtesy Robert Fridenberg Galleries. 


Many of them deal with experi- 
ences that do not affect the do- 
mestic situation; it is with the 
more personal correspondence that we are 
here concerned. 

A difficulty is that most of the letters 
are undated—also, there is a point that, 
in justice to Dickens, should be men- 
tioned. We have to ask whether and, if 
so, to what extent Catherine made a se- 
lection from the letters. Did she destroy 
or withhold any which might have put a 
different complexion on the case? : 
In his search for human interest Dickens 
was not content to observe strangers. He 
spared nobody, not even his parerts, and 
it igs by his books that his letters must be 
interpreted. The father of the novel- 





Soon even these ceased and there — 
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ist, John Dickens, was a rotund 
little multum in parvo of impecuni- 
ous self-importance. He steps forth 
as Mr. Micawber, who was ever 
waiting for something to turn up. 
It is characteristic of John Dickens 
that he basked in the popularity 
of the caricature that has shadowed 
him. It was an aptitude for what 
Elgar called pomp and circum- 
stance that Dickens the son as- 
sumed as a jest. Also he inherited 
it as an instinct. 

The mother of Dickens provided 
good ‘“‘copy.” Those acquainted 
with this humdrum yet heroic 
housewife of an impoverished hus- 
band had no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the conversational peregrina- 
tions of the interminably loquaciou 
Mrs. Nicholas Nickleby, whose se- 
quence of ideas is indicated by the 
typical sentence: ‘‘The name began 
with a ‘B’ and ended with ‘g,’ I am 
sure. Perhaps it was Waters.’ 

Mr. Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby 
symbolized two qualities in the nov- 
elist himself. The first .was self- 
esteem; the second was & habit of 
regarding many women as inferior 
to himself in intelligence. Despite 
his warm heart, especially for his 
children, these elements in his na- 
ture—whatever fault there may have 
been on Catherine's side—contrib- 
uted to the shipwreck of his home. 


sees 


T the outset there was no doubt 
as to the fervor of the young 
lover. He addressed Catherine 

as “‘My dearest Life,’’ ‘‘Dear 
mouse,” ‘‘My dearest mouse,”’ 
“‘Dearest Wig’’ and, most affection- 
ate of all, ‘‘Dearest Pig.’’ Kisses 
are indicated not by crosses but 
wholesale, one consignment num- 
bering 99,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000—the rest of the 

noughts, unfortunately, were torn 
' away and appear to have disap- 
peared in the wastepaper basket. 
“‘God bless you, my own dear love,” 
is another exclamation. 

Over ailments there was much so- 
licitude. When Catherine was ill 
Dickens wrote anxiously: ‘‘Take 
care of yourself for my sake, not 
for your own; I am very selfish.” 
During the courtship ailments were, 
indeed, important. We read of 
“camphor julep’’ and “black cur- 
rant jam’’—recommended to Cath- 
erine as “an efficacious and at the 
same time agreeable medicine for 
your throat.’’ Also, Dickens sent 
her a supply of ‘‘chloride of lime” 
with the message: ‘‘The good it 
will do in purifying the Atmosphere 
of your room will more than coun- 
terbalance your dislike to its smell.’’ 

Dickens also was so ‘very un- 
well"’ that he almost decided to be 
“bled without delay,’’ and making 
his way through Knightsbridge he 
was ‘extremely bad.’’ We read: 


The dizziness affected my sight 
so much that I could scarce see 
at all, in addition to which cheer- 
ful symptoms my tottering legs 
gave me the appearance of being 
particularly drunk. * * * I im- 

diately purch d and took a 
five-grained pill—which has quite 
removed the original symptoms— 














but is perform- 
ing such singu- 
lar evolutions in 
my interior that 

I am at present 

quite unable to 

leave home. I 
have ordered 
broth and other 
soothing prepa- 

rations to be 
made without 

delay. 

Afflicted with a 
cold and “‘all the 
unpleasant- 
ries which usual- 
ly follow in its 
train,”” he asks 
Catherine to give 
him her counsel: 
“If it should be a 
damp night, and 
the fog should 
continue, would 
you advise me to 
stay at home, 
take some gruel, 
try hot water for 
my feet, and go 
to bed early? Let 
me know.”’ 

Yet three weeks 
after they had be- 
come engaged the 
first storm broke 
over the lovers. Here was a young 
man of 23. Here was a girl whom 
he had yet to marry. Yet he wrote 
to her this: 

My dear Catherine: It is with 
the greatest pain that I sit down 
before I go to bed to-night, to 
say one word which can bear the 
appearance of unkindness or re- 
proach; but I owe a duty to my- 
self as well as to you, and as I 
was wild enough to think that an 
engagement of even three weeks 
might pass without any such dis- 
play as you have favoured me 
with twice already, am the 
more strongly induced to dis- 

it. 

The sudden and uncalled-for 
coldness with which you treated 
me just before I left last night, 
both surprised and deeply hurt 


len and inflexible obstinacy could 
exist in the breast of any girl in 
whose heart love had found a 
place; and hurt me, because I 
feel a slight from you more than 
I have ever professed, and I feel 
a slight from you more than I 
care to tell. 

My object in writing to you is 
this. If a hasty temper produces 
this strange behaviour, acknowl- 
edge it when I give you the op- 
portunity—not once or twice, but 
again and again. If a feeling of 
you know not what—a capricious 
restlessness of you can’t tell 
what, and a desire to teaze, you 
don’t know why, give rise to it— 
overcome it; it will never make 
you more amiable, I more fond, 
or either of us more happy. 

If three weeks or three months 
of my society has: wearied you, 
do not trifle with me, using me 
like any other toy as suits your 
humour for the moment; but 
make the acknowledgment to 
me frankly at once—I shall not 
forget you lightly, but you will 
need no second warning. Depend 





cause of your 
unkindness 
—-whatever 
gives rise to 
these wayward 
fancies — that 
what you do not 
take the trouble 
to conceal from 
a Lover’s eyes, 
will be fre- 
quently acted 
before those of 


a husband. 

I know as well, 
as if I were by 
your side at this 
moment, that 
your present im- 


more current 
with your sex— 
“spirit.” My 








I have written these few lin 
in haste, but not in anger. I 
not angry, but I am hurt, for 


Fes 


EE 


was apt to be “difficult.” We have 
this: : 
With 


» the prospect of 
marriage: 

If our little 

conversation of 


you, I hope it 
has only been to 
remind you of 
my repeated and 
solemn assur- 
ances of enter- 


© N.A.N.A. 





taining for you 
alovewhich 


nothing can lessen—an affection 
which no alteration of time or cir- 
cumstance can ever abate. I have 
the vanity to believe that these 
professions must be gratifying to 
you, knowing the sincerity with 
which they come from me. 


the office) gives a very favour- 
able report of the Porter’s san- 
of letting the 





ever entertained may be realized 
(with your good leave) at an even 
earlier period than we anticipate. 
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know you will have awakened. 
As Kate called upon Dickens in 
his bachelor “diggings,” Mary, aged 


debate at Westminster. 


NE early morning note has the 
“I have been in- 

duiging in a confused reverie 
of you, and the tables, all the way 
home.”’ A passage in another gives 
an idea of the frequency with which; 
notwithstanding obstacles, the lov- 
ers were able to meet: “‘I have not 
seen you, you know, dearest, since 
seven O’clock yesterday evening. 
It seems an age.” 

Also, there are references—not 
entirely prohibitionist—to the new 
home that was to be set up: 

I strolled about Pentonville 
thinking the air did my head 
good, and looked at one or two 
houses in the new streets. They 
are extremely dear, the cheapest 
I looked at being £55 a year with _ 
taxes. Their situation for busi- 
ness is undeniable certainly, and 


As your Mama has not seen the 
sideboard, and as there are a 
great number of new purchases 
which even you have not seen (!) 
I-cthink the best way will be, for 
you, and she, and Mary, to spend 
the day here (Furnival’s Inn) on 
Saturday. I will ask Mother to 





is not overcome at my cruelty in 
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By LOUIS STARK 
Derrorr. 

T the turn of the century De- 
troit was a sleepy, pleasant 
provincial city, with ancient 
trees shading quiet streets 
whose asphalt pavements echoed 
the metallic click of horses’ hoofs. 
Dwellers in the city’s red brick 
houses and in the sprawling subur- 
ban homes were attuned to the 
calm, reflective pace of life in the 

horse-and-buggy era. 

Sundays and holidays saw the 
winding boulevards alive with car- 
riages, buggies and bicycles. Beer 
gardens, whose patrons numbered 
whole families of the German, 
Polish, French and Italian popula- 
tion, lent a foreign touch to the 
otherwise native city. Gay canoeists 
paddled leisurely off Belle Isle Park 
in waters that once bore the frail 
barks of Indians, French voyageurs, 
trappers and missionaries. An oc- 
casional motorboat put-putted past. 
Sailboats careening at a rakish an- 
gle completed the idyllic picture of 
life in a city which its residents 
fondly called ‘‘Detroit the Beauti- 
ful.” 

But this idyllic Detroit no longer 
exists. The bucolic aspects of the 
city have vanished. Park-like oases 
remain, but they are surrounded by 
the frowning escarpments of sky- 
scrapers. The skyline, viewed from 
the Detroit River, is that of a 
smaller New York, a Brooklyn, a 
Chicago. 

Radiating from several hubs are 
still the long avenues laid out after 
designs by Major L’Enfant. But 
their trees have disappeared, and 
they themselves are given up to re- 
tail trade, automobile factories, 
machine, tool and die shops, chemi- 
cal works and a multitude of indus- 
tries. They echo the roar of auto- 
mobile traffic, the noises of grind- 
ing brakes, of shifting gears, of 
clanging electric cars. 


ETROIT, now the centre of 
motorcar manufacture, is 
humming again. In hundreds 

of factories, machinery that lagged 
four years has speeded up. In the 
automobile plants gigantic presses 
stamp heavy, silvery steel sheets 
into car bodies. On the assembly 
line, the nearest thing to perpetual 
motion, bodies are bent taut, arms 
are lifted in unison as rhythmic 
tasks are completed. 

In other factories adding ma- 
chines, stoves, heating and electri- 
cal equipment, aircraft, electrical 
refrigerators, machines and ma- 
chine tools of all kinds pour forth 
as from a veritable industrial cornu- 
copia. 

Trucks that were idle are roaring 
along every highway leading out of 
Detroit. Freight cars, loaded night 
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Detroit—“Birthplace of Mass Production.” 


VIVID DETROIT: A NATIONAL LABORATORY 


In the Automobile Capital New Industrial Experiments and 
Far-Reaching Labor Problems Are Being Worked Out 


and day by laborers not long ago on 
charity rolls, are dispatched to 
every corner of the land. 

Workingmen, re-employed by the 
tens of thousands, tax the main ar- 
teries of traffic once more. They 
speed to and from work in carefully 
husbanded automobiles, cling to 
every strap in the street cars and 
buses. The municipally owned 
street car system has had to ask 
for additiona] equipment. 

Woodward and Gratiot Avenue 
department stores are jammed with 
customers. The specialty shops of 
Washington Boulevard, the Fifth 
Avenue of Detroit, stir with activ- 
ity. Motion-picture theatres and 
hotels are filled. 

The research laboratories of the 
great manufacturers are crowded 
again with eager experimenters. 
The Ketterings and their fellows 
are poring over their test tubes, 
weighing and analyzing chemical 
ingredients and opening a new 
chapter in the city’s history of ex- 
perimentation. 

Restless, feverish in their efforts 
to ferret out additional secrets of 
science, will these experimentalists 
bring forth a new mass-production 
industry to rival that of the motor 


car? In these halls one hears whis- 
pers of an embryonic industry based 
on air-conditioning, of a mecha- 
nism to cool torrid homes and of- 
fices at so low a price as to be with- 
in the reach of millions. 
Or will the new industry arise 
from the work now going on in the 
production of high-speed Diesel- 
propelied trains? Will a union of 
the automobile and railroad indus- 
tries place the science of transpor- 
tation on the threshold of a new 
era? 
eee 
8S a centre of industrial experi- 
as the home where 
mass production was born, 
nurtured and reared to a lusty 
manhood, Detrojt has a history as 
fascinating as that of Manchester 
in the early days of the industrial 
revolution, and of Birmingham, 
with which it is sometimes com- 


pared. 

Nothing would surprise the con- 
firmed Detroiter, any more than he 
is surprised at the apparent para- 
dox that the city looks south across 
the Detroit River at Canada, in- 
stead of north. Detroiters are used 
to paradoxes. Detroit's automo- 
bile industry was fathered by sim- 
ple, untutored mechanics, men of 


great native ability but little or no 


beaten a path to its door, a 
smooth by the product 

made ‘“‘F. O. B. Detroit’ 

a familiar phrase throughout the 
miles south, should have become 
what Detroit is now. The chief 
East-West highways passed through 
Toledo. Later these roads became 


McLeughia. 


“D’Etroit,"’"’ “of the Strait.” In 
time the city was called Detroit and 
the river was named after it. 

From a trading post where Cadil- 
lac’s men bought beaver pelts from 
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CARTER GLASS STILL PLAYS A REBEL ROLE 


Senator Speaks Frankly at the White House 
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IN DEFENSE OF SCHOOL ‘FADS AND FRILLS’ 


An Educator Answers Those 
Who Urge Their Abolition in 
This Day of Retrenchment — 


Where “Frills” 
By ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, 
Principal, Horace Mann School. 


HERE is much debate these 

days over the kind of educa- 

tion that the nation should 

have. It arises oyt of the 
need for retrenchment. The Amer- 
ican nation in those days we called 
prosperous spent each year more 
than three billion dollars on the 
education of its children. Now it 
has been obliged to cut that amount 
considerably and we have had to 
decide accordingly what parts of 
the school program should be 
dropped. 

The debate, however, has gone 
beyond this issue. It has revealed 
that a considerable part of the pop- 
ulation objects to supplying the ex- 
tensive modern school program at 
public expense. This part of our 
people remembers the schools as 
they were in the three R days, or 
not long after, and believes that at 
some point in that period the pub- 
lic was discharging its responsi- 
bility for. education as fully as 
could be expected. What has been 
added since it dubs with the neat 
phrase of ‘‘fads and frills."" These, 
it asserts, should be eliminated. 
America is confronted, therefore, 
with the question as to what part 
of the school program rightly 
comes under that heading. 

There is much confusion in the 
discussion of this question. Some 
persons who oppose the recent 
school innovations do so on the 
ground that the present programs 
are not turning out youth quite 
to the right pattern. Such com- 
plaints about schools, of course, 
have been heard down through the 
ages. In ancient Greece, Aris- 
tophanes, in his comedy “The 
Clouds,”’ paid his respects to what 
he considered the fads and frills 
of his day. He referred to the 
“good old days” and said: 

Then children were seen and 


— ee AY af 
Were Unthought Of—A Village 


tion which taught boys to be 
courteous to their elders, to 
honor their parents and to be the 

impersonation of modesty, in- 
stead of running after ballet 
girls. 

How much like the children of 
these modern days of Flaming 
Youth were the Greek children of 
that Golden Age! The conserva- 
tives of that day, like 
those of 1934, held the 
schools responsible. 

Again, many persons 
base their objection to the 
present school 
on the ground that Amer- 
ica cannot afford to spend 
so much for public educa- 
tion. Obviously, the 
amount we can afford to 
spends depends upon the 
amount we wish to spend. 

For this, after all, is a 
matter of comparative 
values. In 1930 we spent 
on the purchase, upkeep 
and operation of passenger 
automobiles five times as 
much as on the entire edu- 
cational service given to 
our children, and in 1928 
two and one-half times as 
much for candy, chewing 
gum, tobacco and similar 
luxuries as we expended 


for all education. 
ees 


HE issue comes down, 
therefore, to a ques- 
tion of how much we 
wish the schools to do. 
And here we find opinion 
divided into two large 
groups which differ over 
principles. The groups are 
not solidly arrayed, for 
within each of them there 
is much disagreement as 
to what is a necessity and what is 
a frill. Yet a rather basic phi- 
losophy of education lies in the 
background of each school of 
thought. 
On the one hand is the group 


Barges Weekly. (From ?. FP. Healy). 
Public School in the Seventies. 


etry, Latin and French or German, 
grammar and the English classics, 
and cut out the fads and frills.” 
This ig about the prescription of 
those who would simplify educa- 
tion. 

This group is the ‘old school.” 
To it, education is almost entirely 
an abstract mental process, set 
aside from the process of living. 


. Many services 
which in days 
gone by were 
cared for — when 
they were cared 
for! — by agencies 
outside the school. 
Medical and den- 
tal service, care of 
the eyes and ears, 
transportation of 
children to and 
from school, psy- 
chological 
and psychiatric 
service,- kinder- 

garten and nurs- 
ery schools, playgrounds and play 
supervisors,-and so on; all these and 
many others the defenders of the 

“new school’”’ would furnish to all 

children at public expense. 

We need to keep our perspective 
in considering this issue. The cur- 
riculum of the American public 
school is a product of the change 
in our social life. Not only Have 


Many more were the accomplish- 
ments taught to youth. It was a 
curriculum suited to the needs of 
the time. 


As our country evolved, the ideal 


forced upon us the concept of uni- 
versal public education. Literacy 
is essential to the ideal of democ- 
racy. And so the second phase of 
the curriculum appeared. The three 
R’s became essentials in order that 
America could battle against ig- 
norance and develop a form of gov- 
ernment in which all men might 
make the rules, governing their 
living together on the basis of in- 
telligent thinking. 

And in the third place, that lead- 
ers might be trained, that educa- 
tion for the special services which 
were being demanded might be fur- 
nished, a form of higher education 
was developed. Teachers and 


thought to equip them for their 
special tasks: 

That simple social order, based 
upon an agrarian State, has not 
stood still. Changes have come in 
rapid, bewildering procession. Old 
needs, which once were universal, 
have disappeared, and new needs 
demand new educations. 


ET us examine some of the in- 
novations in modern schools— 
those now condemned as fads 

and frills. I have selected four 
areas of instruction often so de- 
scribed, and also four services be- 
ing rendered which many think are 
not properly the function of the 


Times Wide World. 


Where “Frills” Are Avoided—Learning the Three R’s in a Rural School of Today. 
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lqss real because it was not taught 
in school rooms. The tanning of 
skins, the making of soap; - skill 
with the axe and the spinning 
wheel, the art of cooking, the mak- 
ing of furniture, all these and 











ognizes the need for educating peo- 
to use their time beneficially 
pleasantly. Music and art may 
frills to the man who wants to 
keep his taxes down. But if they 
are, they are old, old frills. From 
the Macedonians to the Metropoli- 


what it costs, for example, in the 
City of New York. But a decrease 
in the number of street accidents 
to the children of this or any other 
city is certainly worth all it costs. 
If it keeps your child from becom- 
ing one of the fatalities, it has not 
been much of a “‘frill’’ to you nor 
to him. 


N= are educators always re- 


sponsible for the services I 

have named. Are they foolish, 
needless, and a waste of money? 
Let us take up some of them. 
Psychological and psychiatric. ser- 
vices and ungraded classes are in- 
novations in the school. Are they 
frills? I will let a layman, Samuel 
D. Levy, Justice of the Children’s 
Court of New York City, answer 
the question. In a recent article he 
wrote: 

The criminal is, in the vast 
number of instances, hatched in 
his school years. He is often a 

logical 
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to aggravate his mental and emo- 
tional abnormalities. But these 
abnormalities can, by modern 
psychiatric methods, be detected 
before the environmental conflict 
has irrevocably warped the child 
into 

The logic of all this is clear. 
The problem of crime in America 
must be tackled at the roots, in 
achool years. As George W. 
Kirchwey, noted penal authority, 
once said: “The criminal of to- 
day is only the difficult, unad- 
justed child of yesterday.”’ 

In our present public school 
system, with the simple addition 
of mental clinics and psychia- 
trists adequate to handle 


A “Frill” in Instruction—An Art Class. 


to America than the health of the 
next generation. In 1929, the total 
medical bill and the total educa- 
tional bill in the United States were 
nearly the same—three and one-half 
billion dollars! A health service in 
schools which can lessen this huge 
medical bill is hardly a frill. 
Open-air schools: In the final re- 
port of the Committee on Costs of 
Medical Care, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press in 1982, it 
is state that 50,285 Americans 
were killed in battle or died of 
wounds during the World War; and 
that 88,088 persons in the United 
States died from tuberculosis in 
1980 alone. Open-air classes are 
maintained to lower the appalling 
death rate from this disease. Are 
they to be condemned as useless 
frilis? ae 


HE object of this article is not 
to whitewash the schools, nor 
to ignore the taxpayer and his 
burdens, many of them the tragic 
effect of political dishonesty and in- 
trigue. It is not my intention to 


A “Frill” in School Service—Recreation Is Made the Fourth R. 


prove that everything that goes on 
in education is right, or even wise. 
No doubt there is waste in Ameri- 
can education. I am for finding 
out where it is and putting an end 
to it. If there are frills, then away 
with them. . 

But I have never been able to 
understand why those who accept 
innovations in our material and me- 
chanical world so readily oppose 
new ideas in the realm of educa- 
tion. The Clermont, Fulton’s Folly, 
in the minds of his contemporaries 
was the most foolish of fads. Samuel 
¥. B. Morse, an impractical artist, 
dreamed of a frill—a toy—which has 
led to a great system of interna- 
tional communication. Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell, a mild- 
mannered teacher of the deaf, de- 
veloped a plaything into the tele- 
phone. In the day of its early begin- 
nings it surely was a fad and a frill 
which would not last. The first 
“horseless buggy’’ was greeted with 
jeers; but it continued in spite of dis- 
couraging shouts of ‘‘Get a horse!”’ 
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By CAROLINE SINGER 
T last the Filipinos’ dream of 
freedom is nearing fulfill- 
ment. And no ardent young 
Nationalist in the Philippines 
is more deeply moved by the pros- 
pect of independence than a courtly 
soldier who lives on a farm twenty 
miles from the political arena of 
Manila. The soldier is General 
Emilio Aguinaldo. His exploits 
stirred the American people day af- 
ter day for two years. To conquer 
him the United States spent $300,- 
000,000. 

Yet Aguinaldo, leader of three in- 
surrections, is only vaguely re- 
called, with Admiral Dewey and 
General Funston, by middle-aged 
Americans for whom the Spanish- 
American War of their childhood 
possessed no reality. He is virtu- 
ally unknown to a younger gener- 
ation for whom the Filipino insur- 
rection is ancient history and the 
World War a hullabaloo of parades 
and flag-waving. But he is not for- 
gotten in the Philippines, where, 
enshrined in school books, he re- 
mains a symbol of the long struggle 
for autonomy. 

Among mute and poignant sym- 
bols of that struggle I found him 
aging gently in a _ battle-scarred 
residence. His house is less a home 
than a private fantastic 
and yet infinitely touching histori- 
cal museum through which the gen- 
eral—its spirited curator—leads a 
guest, speaking terse footnotes in 
the Tagolo-Spanish patois or in Ta- 
golo, the tongue which will become 
the official language in 1940. 

. ses 

GUINALDO was depicted in 
American cartoons as a di- 
minutive and comical savage, 
a dagger clinched between his 
teeth. He is diminutive. But his 
spiritual stature, as measured by 
American historians, has been con- 
sistently increased. He was born 
in a nipa-thatched native cottage 
which stands within view of his 
present home, a rambling mansion, 
vaguely Spanish with its interior 
of polished native woods, its mas- 
sive carved furniture, etched mir- 
rors produced in bygone days by 
Chinese craftsmen under Spanish 
masters, and crystal chandeliers, 
brought from Spain. He was a 
bookish youth—he became a school- 
master, indeed—who, with other 
young men of his time, pondered 
the history of the French Revolu- 
tion and joined a revolutionary so0- 
ciety, its aim being the release of 
the Philippines from the galling 
Spanish yoke. The Filipinos, hav- 
ing imbibed the Spanish culture, 
were inflamed with a desire to be 

people instead of peons. 

The eyes of the former school- 








A Vignette of the Philippines—On the Road to Kawit. 


AGUINALDO SEES HIS DREAM COMING TRUE 


The Insurrecto, Who Fought Both Spain and America for 
Philippine Independence, Says Justice Will Be Done 


master—twinkling black eyes with 
an Oriental slant—now rest daily 
upon a series of painted window 
panes which, imitating stained 
glass, grace a spacious drawing 
room that has the formality of an 
audience hall. Upon one of these 
panes is portrayed a huddle of 
thatched huts in a mountain strong- 
hold. Here the _ revolutionary 
party’s leaders framed the first de- 
tailed plans for a Philippine re- 
public. The quiet schoolmaster sud- 
denly evoived into a military strat- 
egist. And it was 
natural that the 
Spanish, attempt- 
ing to lull the 
peons back to 
sleep with bullets, 
should have at- 
tacked his home, 
particularly since 
it is surmounted- 
by a cupola, a 
lookout from 
whiqh is obtained 
a panoramic view 
of the countryside 
and also glimpses 
of the coastline. 

From Aguinal- 
do’s drawing 
room the misty 
tropical sky is 
visible through 
two irregular 
panes of glass, 
one in the ceiling 
and one in the 
roof above, both 
set in the gashes 
made by a Span- 
ish cannon ball. 
And a Spanish 
bullet remains 
embedded in the 
wall beside the 
carved head of a 
bed in the room 
then occupied by 
the general’s 
mother, a brown 
Tagolo woman whose charming 
portrait was painted by one of the 
many excellent Spanish artists who 
flocked to Manila. 

The lullaby of lead proved a 
heady stimulant rather than a 
soporific, and the Spanish, after a 
year of fighting, sued for peace. 
And in the thatched huts—the 
rebels’ G. H. Q.—a peace treaty was 
consummated by the commander of 
the Spanish forces, by none other 
than Primo de Rivera, Spain’s late 
dictator, who, at the height of his 
power, sent his former enemy an 








autographed portrait of himself. 
Though no copy of this famous 
treaty is extant, it is agreed that it 
promised political reforms if the 
troublesome Aguinaldo and his fel- 
low-conspirators would remove 
themselves to Hongkong, where 
they would be compensated by 
Spain for their voluntary exile. 
Upon another window is depicted 
a quaint railway train proceeding 
toward Manila, the rebel leaders in 
one of its two coaches. Two small, 





wan faces are framed by the win- 








to war with Spain. Having brought 
his squadron half way around the 
globe Admiral Dewey won the 
Battle of Manila Bay. Aguinaldo 
and a handful of the exiles were 
fetched from MHongkong—in re- 
sponse to Admiral Dewey’s orders— 
by the U. S. S. McCullouch. An 
enigmatic smile hovering about his 
lips, General Aguinaldo called: my 
attention to the window upon 
which is pictured Dewey’s flagship, 
a small figure—himself—descending 
the gangway. After a night aboard 
the flagship as 
Admiral Dewey's 
guest, Don Emilio 
Aguinaldo re- 
turned to hiscoun- 
try home and pro- 
claimed a dicta- 
torial native gov- 
ernment. 

The Aguinaldo 
home fronts upon 
a tranquil road, 
traveled by wo- 


pink hibiscus 
blooms, by men 
whose 

shirts of pine- 
apple cloth are 
strewn with em- 


women to and fro 
between Cavite 
and Manila. Trav- 
elers frequently 
see the general as 
he stands upon 
what is known 
far and wide as 








knobs of earth—are carved with in- 


finite pains upon the ceiling of his 
dining-room. 


The dictatorial government func- 


area and then having 3,300,000 in- 
habitants, or one-half the Filipino 
population—raised an army of 40,- 
000 men in fifty days, an army 
which, cooperating with the Ameri- 
can forces, from whom arms and 
munitions were received, staged a 
second insurrection against Spain, 
the common enemy. 

“TI was received by Admiral 
Dewey with full naval honors,’’ re- 
marked the general before turning 
from the flagship window to an- 
other painted window which affords 
him exquisite pleasure and also in- 
finite pain. Upon it is painted a 
portrait of himself standing in a 
barouche drawn by white horses, 
his silk hat raised in greeting to a 
crowd. When peace was formally 
concluded between America and 
Spain, the dictatorial government 
then controlling the whole of Luzon 
was quickly resolved into a repub- 
lican government -whese Cabinet 
and Senate, convening in Malolos, 
the inland capital, ratified the 
“‘Declaration of Independence.” 
Here Filipinos sang their new na- 
tional anthem, which began ‘‘From 
the sleep of three centuries, broth- 
ers, awake!’’ And here the awak- 
ened brothers acclaimed the for- 
mer schoolmaster first President of 
the Pyilippine Republic. 

ees 
GUINALDO was inaugurated on 
Sept. 15, 1898. On Dec. 10 the 


Meanwhile, 120,000 pemirsa:, sol- 
5 (Continued on Page 23) 
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BRITAIN DRIVES HER ROYAL FAMILY HARD 


ThereAre Not Enough 
Members to Do All 
The Ceremonial 
Jobs Desired 


By CLAIR PRICE 
Lonpon. 
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alties have to be, like Caesar’s wife, 

above suspicion. , 

Hence arises the annually recur- 

ring problem of how to spread a 

royal family of only eight members | Prince’s part, but you might easily |}eaten with the Mayor on one side | Nowadays an English royalty is a 

over several hundreds of equally/| have discerned the shadowy out-/|and the Mayoress on the other; and | “living flag,’’ and it must always 

respectable public functions with-/lines of an ultimatum in it. You /if there is any conversation it is al-| be remembered that a flag, whether 

out driving royalty beyond its phys-} might even have gone further and | ways royalty that has to begin it. | animate or inanimate, should never 

ical endurance. There is the King| pictured behind it a hard-driven| All over England there display the merely human failing of 

and there is the Queen, both now/ Prince rapping the table and serv- | ors, toastmasters, listlessness. 

iar dea” Geis, teehee ed dae eet Ce as che Oe ee eee 

sons, one daughter and one/| strike unless his employers abated | addresses, frailti assumed 

daughter-in-law. No complaint | their insatiable demands on him.|shaken, rows upon ‘ins seat Prcve chante olan: 

has ever come from any of them, /Still, there are not hundreds of |top hate—and only i ties. A Mayor is an amateur 

although last year the King’s | members in the royal family. There | to cope with them all. on whom the local rate-payers con- 
are only eight. Lesser royalties in| Time was when fer the glories of the furred robe 
the country are frequently pressed | hidden from the common and the golden chain for but a year, 
into service, but the fact remains |interminable and extravagant At the end of his one glorious 
that there ere not enough members | emonial, when the entire he feturns So the pit trom! whnen We 

more public engagements and or-|in the royal family to go round. to be mobilized to pass a hetsted end is 

dered her to take a complete rest eee to majesty dining, and State bg eggern os Miter ci 

until Autumn. LL over England there are new|ness had to wait. Times benrd of Bie 'agita. Tals 8 eee 

And one’s memory seems to turn cornerstones awaiting the light | changed, and in England at 

up an occasion some six or eight ' 

ago when it leaked out 


Wales had turned down an invita- 
tion to the annual dinner of some 
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Times Wide World. 
“The Prince Is the Life and Centre of Every Program in Which He Appears.” 
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A KINGLY LEGACY FOR REPUBLICAN SPAIN 


By FRANE L. KELUCEKEHOHN | theirs. The world watches to see) their climax of craftsmanship and 


Mapa. 

second republic of Spain, 

now three years old, was 

born with no silver spoon in 

its mouth, but at least with a 

vast wealth of art in its hands. Its 

inherited treasures of the tapestry 

loom are of themselves of untold 

value. No man can guess what they 

are worth in gold. No one knows 

how many they are. No one has yet 

appraised them. They include hun- 

dreds of rare and storied pictured 

cloths that are seen on occasion, and 

hundreds more that have been stored 

away and virtually forgotten, per- 

haps for centuries. What shall be- 

come of these great hoards of tex- 

tile riches of palace and cathedral is 

a problem of the republic that con- 
cerns the world. 

The old saying that a monarchy 
is a treasure chest of art has been 
more than true in Spain. Her years 
of dominance in Europe brought a 
fabulous flood of beauty to her 
public halls, her great houses, her 
churches and her museums. The 
old Moorish occupation left its 
priceless objects of handicraft to 
be mingled with the tribute of the 
new colonial empire beyond the 
seas. 

So heavy is the accumulation of 
centuries that a green table worth 
$100,000, a gift from the czars of 
Russia to the kings of Spain, 
stands obscure and unheeded in the 
country palace at Aranjez, while 
150 tapestries, any one of which 
would pay a king’s ransom, lie 
rolled, shelved and invisible in the 
palace of Madrid. Everywhere pub- 
lic and private collections of tapes- 
tries and pictures are so numerous 
as to be unnotable. Of any impor- 
tant Spanish town the collector of 
priceless things might exclaim, 
“‘What a place to loot!’’ 

There is rumor of looting, indeed. 
Frequent of known 
and catalogued collections are du- 
tifully reported to the police and 
there is often suspicion that these 
complaints mask efforts to smug- 
gle salable objects past the embargo 
and out of the country. It is an 


royal servitors what this opulence 
of art means to the new Spanish 
nation. There is demand for quick 
action to protect and preserve the 
collections. The Pardo palace, just 
outside the capital, is closed—for 
inventory, it is said. It has been 
closed a long time. The 

in the palace of Madrid are 
played and churches have “‘hidden”’ 


what the republic will do with its 
heritage. 
eee 

F all the tapestry collections of 

Europe, that of the Spanish 

royal house is the most impor- 
tant. Add to this circumstance the 
facts that the Spanish church was 
the greatest church of the time, 
and that the nobles of Spain were 
the proudest and most ostentatious 
of their kind in the world, and one 
realizes the size of the task before 


the Council for Administering the|- 


Patrimony of the Republic. 


Other lands boast notable stores 
of these relics of old-time weaving. 
There are some 600 tapestries in the 
Pitti palace at Florence, the origi- 
nal Raphaels are part of the Vati- 
can’s fine assemblage of rare pro- 
ductions, the Louvre Galleries are 
rich in possessions of this sort, and 


Madrid, Seville and elsewhere. Of 
these, 995 examples of the work of 


in the Pardo palace. How 
many of them remain is 
problematic. 

The excellence of the 
Spanish collection lies not 
in its size, however, but in 
its superior quality. At no 
time, not even in the days 
of exquisite Gothic weav- 
ing, did the tapestry art 
approach nearer to perfec- 
tion than it did in the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth 
centuries among the Flem- 
ish. In that period Fian- 
ders was under the domi- 
nation of the Spanish 
kings, and they brought . 


to Peru, but they reached 


‘ 


appreciation in Europe in the years 
around the Renaissance. They 
played a major réle in the life of 


tor 
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of Castile that ‘‘when she had her 
bedroom hung with tapestries it 
was like a church.” They embel- 
lished the banquet hall. They 
brought comfort and refinement 
where living quarters, even of mon- 
archs, were hard and austere. 


N days of celebration the tapes- 
tries of royalty and of hierarchy 
were borne through the streets. 

A French King about to parade 
caused a bridge over the Seine to 
be hung with them. Great people 
adorned the outer walls of their 
castles with them at festal times. 


.| In our own day Alfonso XIII, the 


Kings when going visiting carried 
the loom of the fifteenth and the | them to add splendor to their royal 
sixteenth centuries, the best, were trains. Nobles hung them by iron They went to the wars with em- 
in the Madrid palace in 
1880, and 414 seventeenth- 
century cloths were housed 


last of the Bourbons, hung out a 
famous string of them when he at- 
tended public chapel, the white 
stockinged grandees in full court 
regalia behind him, and Queen Vic- 
toria on his arm. 


Tapestries of Untold 
Value Are Included 
In a Vast Hoard 
Of Art Objects 


peror or knight, and performed the 





had made his most celebrated weav- 
ings. They watched the war from 


Madrid.. Luckily, copies were made 
of them, for two of the originals 
disappeared. Which art collector 
acquired them is still a mystery. 


Treaty of Vaucelles and found the 
walls covered with tapestries de- 
picting the fall and imprisonment 
of another French King, Francis I. 
But most of them were harmless. 
They show us the life of the time, 
battles, treaties, exilings, weddings, 


(Continued on Page 18 ) 


“Cirus Sending a Message to Taulis”—Anot her Treasure in the Rich Spanish Collection. 
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A MINIMUM RATE 
STATEROOM 
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ON BOARD THE 4 NEW 
GRACE “SANTAS” 


all outside rooms with private baths, 
dining room on Top Deck which opens 
to the sky—so that you may dine under 
the stars; Club; bar; the largest out- 
door, permanently built-in tiled pool; 
smart shop; Dorothy Gray Beauty Se- 
lon; movies; a telephone in every room. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH MADE ABOARD THE $. S."SANTA ROSA” 


GRACE « Cruise pits to the 


3 AMERICAS aud CANADA 
now below 1921 levels! 


A 1934 CRUISE ON A SUPERB “SANTA” FOR LESS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST ROOM 13 YEARS AGO! 


With the launching of 4 “Santa” liners in 1933 the GRACE Line re- 
duced CRUISE rates for outside rooms with private baths toa new 
minimum. As «result, today you may cruise luxuriously between 
‘New York and California on the ultra-modern “Santa Rosa,” 
“Sante Lucia,” “Santa Paula” or “Santa Elena” for much 
less than it formerly cost to travel in inferior quarters on 
an ordinary ship. 
NEW YORK — CALIFORNIA 
17 Days, visiting Havana, Colom- 
Za, dia, Panama, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Mexico, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Victoria, B. C. 
and Seattle, where only 
' GRACE Line stops. Cruise 
tours, hometown to hometown, one 
way rail, one way new GRACE 
“Senta.” No passports. 


GRACE Sth lacninr Ci 


PANAMA—COLOMBIA—HAVANA AND RETURN MEW YORK 
16 Days, All Expenses, including hotels, sightseeing and shore 
visits in Balboa (Panama City), Cristobal (Colon), Cartagena, 
Barranquilla, Puerto Colombia, Havana, and return New York— 

$175 up. No passports. 
PERY—532 or 39 Days, visiting Cristobal (Colon), Balboa (Panama City), 
Buenaventura, Guayaquil, Talara, Selaverry, Callao, Lima and Havana; $300; 
ALSO CRUISES TO ECUADOR, CHILE, AND "ROUND SOUTH AMERICA, SAILING 
GRACE Line, 10 Hanover Square, New York - s See your travel Agent or 


. 

* 

* Without obligation, send me illustrated literature on your cruises to 
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In the Paddock Just Before the Race Starts. 


By H. I. BROCK 


EXT to catching a fox, George 
Washington's favorite sport 
was horse racing, with open 

; betting, not the bootleg sort 
that New York has endured for 
twenty-six years and has just got 
1id of, Since Washington’s day horse 
lacing has been a favorite sport of 
his countrymen. A week ago 60,000 
Americans thronged the stands and 
packed all available ground space to 
see America’s most famous race run 
for the sixtieth time, and won by 
one of those mighty spurts just be- 
fore the finish which strain the 
heart muscles of the spectators al- 
most as much as those of the horses 
that are giving the last ounce of 
their hard-trained strength and 
keen-bred and high-keyed spirit to 
the contest. 

In all the realm of sports there is 
nothing else that holds a crowd in 
a grip so tense—a whole mass of 
miscellaneous humanity tuned to 
one thrilling note like a wire taut to 
the breaking point. Unless, per- 
haps, the like happened at old Olym- 
pia in ancient Hellas when the 
straining runners were men, not 
horses. 

But never, even in ancient Hellas, 
were men bred and trained and 
watched and tended for the race as 
these horses are bred and trained 
and watched and tended. -Blood, 
bone, sinew, high heart and invinci- 
ble courage, the thoroughbred—or, 
as the French call him, Pure Sang— 
goes back through centuries of se- 
lective mating to the swift courser 
of the Arabian Desert. England 
made him essentially what he is, be- 
ginning with the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s great Herod in the middle of 
the Seventeen Hundreds. Of the 
family of Herod and his mighty 
rivals, Matchem and Eclipse, are all 
the horses that today make the turf 
illustrious and carry the bright 
checker board of silk that flaunts 
the aspiration of horse owners on 
the race tracks of two hemispheres. 

see 

T was a neighbor of the Master 

of Mount Vernon—down in Bowl- 

ing Green, in Virginia—who 
brought over from England the win- 
ner of the first English Derby, run 
in 1780. This first Derby winner, 
Diomed, was the patriarch of a 
line, the greatest of them all, Lex- 
ington, stud-headliner for sixteen 
years, which ruled our American 
turf till the Eighteen Lighties. 

Still Diomed’s blood lies basic in 
our. racing stock, notwithstanding 
all the sires that have been im- 
ported since (not overlooking the 
stallions brought into Kentucky 
around the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century), through Lexing- 
ton, whose son Iroquois first bore 
American colors—Pierre Lorillard’s 
—to victory in the Epsom Derby 
in 1881, down to Sir Gallahad III. 
This is not disregarding, of course, 
the imported winners of our native 
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classics right on to Cavalcade, 
hero of that electrifying finish on 
Churchill Downs a week and a day 
ago. 

In the realm of horseflesh the 
thoroughbred is a great artisto- 
cratic family of world-wide inter- 
national range, with clans in many 
countries. Not the least distin- 
guished of these clans is the one 
which our own country has nour- 
ished. Its sons and daughters are 
“bred in Old Kentucky”’ or in other 
States of this Union, none, perhaps, 
quite so indigenously stable-wise or 
so closely linked in fame with the 
color-splashed panorama and per- 
fervid drama of the races. 

ees 

HE climax of that drama—the 

public spectacle—comes with the 

great stake races on Churchill 
Downs, at Latonia, Belmont Park, 
Saratoga, Pimlico, Hialeah, Agua 
Caliente, or on whatever fenced 
oval they are run. But everywhere 
the scene is the same; the great 
sea of faces in the stands, the 
hurly-burly of the betting ring, 
the knowing ‘‘looking them over”’ in 
the paddock, the parade to the start- 
er of the quivering, high-strung ani- 
mais with their riders perched mon- 
keylike over their withers, when the 
bugle sounds the post call. 

Then the press against the rail, 
the deep-throated roar, ‘They're 
off!’ and all the mounting excite- 
ment; the crescendo of rapt at- 
tention that holds the ‘crowd as the 
rival colors shift and change in 
the flying group, sweeping wide 
around the course; the hush at a 
turn where the advantage hangs 
by a hair. Next, the wild cries of 
“Come on!” punctuating the mo- 
ment, long-drawn-out, when the 
whole mass of 
spectators, literal- 
ly lifted from their 
seats, hangs sus- 
pended for the fin- 
ish. And at last 
the mighty cheer 
of the victors to 
whom belong the 
spoils—the backers 
of the winning 
horse, with the 
quite audible 
slump that lets. 
down the losers. 

The people, too, 
are the same—the 
regulars. They 
are the owners, 
breeders, trainers, 
riders, bookmak- 
ers, hangers-on, 
that follow the 
horses from track 
to track as the 
seasons go their 
round and the race 
meetings are shift- 
ed here and there. 

And the horses are 
the same. They 
are not all the 
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same, of course—but enough 
of them to give to race 
cards a comforting famili- 
arity. For racing is a mi- 
gratory business, a mon- 
ster traveling show playing 
to stands all over the coun- 
try engagements varying 
roughly from two weeks to 
a month. 

It has of course its local 
following everywhere—a vast reser- 
voir of interest and curiosity in some 
centres that may produce for a great 
race a turnout of half a hundred 
thousand people. But the nucleus 
of devotees moves with the show 
from track to track. These are the 
people who know the game, who 
have in their minds the teeming 
background of vast and complicated 
activity of which the actual race 
meet—the contest and the spectacle 
of the track—is only the show win- 
dow. 

The prizes of modern racing are 
for the swift—but they are also for 
the young. The classics of the turf 
whereof the noise of victory goes 
ringing loudest round the world 
are for colts and fillies—three-year- 
olds. The great horses of each 
year are the winners of the Two- 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the 
St. Leger, in England; the Preak- 
ness, the Kentucky Derby, the 
Withers, Belmont and Realization 
Stakes in this country, with handi- 
cap and cup races, armed with 
traditions as long, in which, though 
older horses compete, the stars of 
the three-year-old form figure most 
conspicuously. Next in importance 
are the races for two-year-olds, 
supercharged with excitement that 
attaches to the promise of each 
colt and filly for the year to come. 


Leading? 
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The renowned Man o’ War, for 
example, won as a two-year-old in 
1919 nine of the ten races in which 
he started and was placed second 
in the tenth; as a three-year-old, in 
1920, he started in eleven races and 
won them all. Just ten years later 
Gallant Fox, as a two-year-old, won 
only two out of seven starts (he 
had two seconds and two thirds out 
of the rest) but in his three-year 
form won eleven out of seventeen, 
including the Kentucky Derby, with 
three seconds and two thirds be- 
sides, 

Back in 1888 is-the story of the 
rocketing hopes that crashed to the 
ground when a horse called Proc- 
tor Knott, brought East by a poor 
but proud Kentuckian, and winner 
as a two-year-old of six out of nine 
races, went back to Louisville to 
lose the race that means more than 
any other to all proud Kentuckians. 


H tees is the clue to the in- 
tensity with which the follow- 

ers of the horses watch the 
performance of the likely two-year- 
olds in the Futurities and other 
events in which the youngsters ap- 
pear not merely to win or lose the 
stake they run for, but to raise or 
lower shy forward-looking hopes or 
great expectations of owners, breed- 
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ers, backers and hawk-eyed specu- 
lators. Back of the two-year-old 
still is the yearling stage in which 
the progeny of favored sires are 
kept on by breeders with faith and 
courage and cash, or sold for what 
the traffic will bear to the knowing 
or the takers of chances. Put all 
this together and remember that 
fame and fortune for thousands and 
@ livelihood for tens of thousands 
more are bound up in this stupen- 
dous guessing game—a game of 
picking winners that goes back to 
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HE CROWD ROARS 


ates Has Given a Lift to the Sport of Horse 
Soil Since the Days of Washington 


A Close Finish. 


0, Courtesy Schwartz Galleries. 


ens of a noble but delicate and 
y tribe. 
~~ perhaps the overmastering 
ion of the dyed-in-the-wool 
mgn with his hobby, pas- 
on oth possibly bread-winning em- 
loyment is within the grasp of 
en the layman’s imagination. 
ascination is added because there 
involved a mixture of science and 
ure gamble impossible to separate 


mc 
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into its elements. This notwith- 
standing (as we have said) that two 
centuries of painstaking study and 
experiment have gone into the mak- 
ing of the creature express and ad- 
mirable, the amazing bundle of 
muscle and nerves that is the 
thoroughbred race horse. 

It is of no small moment to these 
enthusiasts that, with betting legally 
enfranchised in New York, our big- 
gest concentration camp of poten- 
tial patrons of their big show, there 
has come about at the tracks to 
whieh more or less busy New York- 
ers may conveniently escape for the 
afternoon a change of spirit nearly 
parallel to that which distinguishes 
the new wide-open cocktail bars in 
our hotels from the speakeasies that 
a little while ago lurked behind 
dingy brownstone fronts. 

ses 

OWEVER, the change in New 
York with the repeal of the 
Hughes anti-gambling laws is 

only a part of the hopeful transfor- 
mation of racing prospects in the 
country at large. Something like a 
dozen States have recently got rid 
of laws aimed at putting racing or 
betting or both out of existence. 
From New Hampshire to California 
race tracks are open again; from 
Puget Sound to the sunbaked sands 


Btchiug by Kathe Olshausen-Schoenberger, Courtesy Schwartz Galleries. 


Old Coaches Still Serve as Observation Posts at Some Meets. 


of Florida, from the Great 
Lakes to the Rio Grande. 
- Granted that the lifting 
of the ban on racing and 
its aleatory accompani- 
ments in States which had 
been pushed by the con- 
scientious objectors into 
passing proscriptive laws 
was brought about largely 
(like the repeal of national 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages) 
by the urgent need of tax money to 
balance the budget. Admitted that 
back of the legislative liberality was 
a lively hope of laying as much of 
the burden as might be on persons 
esteemed by the worthier sort very 
little—if any—better than the wicked. 
None the less has the field widened 
out for the expansion of an industry 
(to call it so) which for a whole gen- 
eration has been 
cribbed and confined by legal exile 
or restriction. 

The opening up of forbidden 
ground has only begun. For other 
States are preparing to get aboard 
the bandwagon, most of them sold 
ahead to the pari-mutuel system of 
machine or cash-register betting, 
with the sole advantages it gives to 
the people who run it, over the bet- 
ting patrons—and the consequent 
possible range of tax exaction. 

The novice at the track who gets 
his thrill out of the betting ring and 
the contagion of the crowd's excite- 
ment; the casual who drinks in an 
eye-filling spectacle of which the 
race and the throng of racegoers are 
equally a part—even such a one will 
probably visit the paddock, though 
he does not know a horse from a 
sawbuck. But you can hardly ex- 

“pect him to be aware of the stirring 
background of it all, of which 


Full Flight. 


progressively : 


the racing regular has so lively a 
sense. 

Our casual may, however, dis- 
cover over and beyond the track 
the atables for the horses that pro- 
vide the show, and the service quar- 
ters of the crew required to keep 
them fit. Between and among the 
tracks all over the country is the 
service of transport by train or 
motor van which mobilizes _ this 
fragile and costly livestock where it 
is needed, from Florida to New 
York, from Maryland to Kentucky 
—of, if you choose, from Jamaica to 
Belmont Park. It may give a clue 
to the care exercised in this matter 
that when Papyrus came across the 
Atlantic to meet Zev for the 
matched honor of England and the 
United States, he was provided 
aboard ship with a special cabin 
with air cushions a foot thick all 
about. 

“ses 
ITH sixty to a hundred tracks 
in this country, Canada, Cuba 
and Mexico where our horses 
may run, the extent of the breeding 
operations is roughly indicated by 
the fact that some thirty-odd breed- 
ers have each to their credit win- 
nings of from $500,000 to $50,000. A 
clue to the number of owners en- 
titled to race their horses is the 
Jockey Club’s list of life-colors, 
running close to 600, with between 
300 and 400 additional registered for 
the year 1934 only. 

The Jockey Club, by the way, is a 
sort of monument to the continuity 
of American racing and conserva- 
tive control of“racing since the 
rescue of the sport from the low 
estate into which it had fallen, es- 
pecially in New York, in the Eigh- 
teen Sixties, and the establishment 
of the Jerome 
Park track by 
Leonard W. Jer- 
ome, William R. 
Travers and the 
elder August Bel- 
mont. 

Jockey clubs 
had existed in 
Charieston and 
other cities soon 
after the Revolu- 
tion, and later 
there had been 
sharp rivalry be- 
tween the sons 
and daughters of 
Diomed bred 
north and south 
of Mason and 
Dixen’s. Line, of 
which an exam- 
ple was the match 
run on the Union 
Course, Long Is- 
land, in 1823 be- 
tween Sir Henry 
for the South and 
American Eclipse 
for the North. 
Eclipse won a 
purse of $20,000 
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before an excited crowd of 50,000. 
Another match on the same course 
for the same stake twenty years 
later was captured by the Alabama 
entry Peytona from the New Jersey 
mare Fashion. 

The Jockey Club itself, with its 
general supervisory powers over 
American racing, was not formed 
until 1890, two years after the 
founding of Morris Park by the 
Belmont group. In the organiza- 
tion of fifty members today are 
veterans whose actual association 
with the sport goes back to the 
early Eighties. On the roster are 


planting of the sport 
peculiarly England’s own, 
fore, the Atlantic is very little 
wider than the-Chananel.. 
ses 
T the present time the Jockey 
Club includes representatives 
not only of the original group 
of mining and railway and tobacco 
fortunes which refounded sport in 


tures as oil, powder, department 
stores, patent medicine, motors, 
biscuits, beer and, of course, bank- 
ing. So likewise are the owners of 
race horses representative of the 
old and the full range of the new 
in the ways of arriving at a for- 
tune, let us say roughly, from sand 
hog to beauty doctor. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, the larg- 
est racing activity of all is that of 
the family of William C. Whitney, 
Secretary of the Navy in the Cab- 
inet of Grover Cleveland, and the 
man who took over and made mag- 
nificent in the Nineties the race 
track which John Morrissey, Tip- 
Pperary-born ex-prize-fighter and 
member of Congress, had started at 
Saratoga two decades earlier. Some 
six well-known stables and strings 
of thoroughbreds represent at the 
moment the Whitney interest in 
racing. Young John Hay Whitney, 
a@ grandson, is a member of the 
new Racing Commission of New 
York State; the estate of Harry 
Payne Whitney, the famous cap— 
tain of the original Big Four con- 
quering American polo team, stands 
at the top of thelist of-winning 
breeders of horses for the turf, and 
his son Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 


( Continued on Page 23) 
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A Modern 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


HE decorative art of Italy, 

which has played a notable 

part in the development of 

American tastes from the be- 
ginning, has now adapted itself to 
the new mode. This fact is re 
vealed in the displays at the Bien- 
nia] International Art Exposition, 
just opened for the Summer in 
Venice, where may be viewed the 
best work in all the arts, includ- 
ing paintings, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 

In Italy, today as in the past, the 
arts have a definite unity, which 
includes that of decorative furnish- 
ings. The cabinet work, textiles, 
ceramics, glass and metal work are 
for the most part shown in ensem- 
bles, either single rooms or whole 
houses, Following the traditions of 
technique and artistry which in 
Italy have never been broken since 
the days of the Renaissance, these 
new decorative products have great 
variety and excellence. 

It is astonishing that such strong 
traditions—in Renaissance times 
they influenced all Europe—can to- 
day be adapted to the modern style. 
There is little suggestion, in the 
Italian interior in the modern 
mode, of the profuse use of carved 
furniture, elaborate mirrors, richly 
figured silks and molded stucco 
walls of the old days. 

While the decoration partakes of 
the international style, a distinct 
character is given to the rooms 
through the use of mural decora- 
tion. This takes the form of large 
paintings, with smaller panels and 
framed pictures, all closely allied 
to modern Italian painting. The 
subjects are often delightfully in- 
formal, frequently embodying hu- 
man figures combined with archi- 


tectural details against garden 
backgrounds. 
The furniture, in general, tends 


toward esthetic simplicity. The 
surfaces of chairs, tables and cabi- 
nets are surprisingly plain. Other 
Pieces from consoles to grand 
pianos, reflect the contemporary 
-mood. Most of the modern Italian 
furniture is of wood, although tubu- 
lar metal supports are sometimes 
used for heavy, wooden-topped 
tables. Rare and exotic woods, 
where grain plays an important 
decorative réle, are much in evi- 
dence. Lacquered surfaces appear, 
sometimes contrasted with the nat- 
ural finish of wood. 

The new art of Italy has influenced 
also most of the other handicrafts. 
In majolica ware, for example, are 
entirely new shapes and original 
color schemes of glazes. Silverware 
shows in its smooth, unadorned sur- 
faces and simplified shapes none of 
the rich embellishment of the past. 
The contemporary idea is evident 
also in glassware; even that from 
the historic island of Mufano, near 
Venice, disclosed the thick crystal 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office. 
Italian Dining Room, Designed by V. Vallot. 


effects resulting from the new con- 
ception of glass as three-dimen- 
sional mass, replacing the older 
thought of glass as a fragile two- 
dimensional material. Some of the 
pieces, however, especially wine 
glasses and decanters, retain older 
forms of decoration, such as strings 
of glass encircling the sides. 

The home gymnasium, a room 
practically unknown to us, is inter- 
preted in the exposition with great 
ingenuity. The apparatus, lockers, 
reclining chairs and couches par- 
take of an agreeable decorative 
unity. 

ses 

N its revival today the Heppel- 

white style of furniture is hav- 

ing a wider vogue even than 
when it was first introduced. The 
convenience and grace which quick- 
-ly won popularity for these pieces 
designed by a famous London cabi- 
netmaker make them welcome in 
modern rooms as well as eighteenth- 
century homes. In chairs and 
tables, sideboards and secretaries, 
Heppelwhite combined straight lines 
and graceful curves, creating fur- 
niture with a tendency toward slen- 
derness and compactness, features 
especially acceptable in small rooms. 

Delicate inlays and sometimes 
painted ornamentation, used with 
great restraint on Heppelwhite fur- 
niture, contribute that touch of ele- 
gance which is now fashionable in 
period interiors. Antique examples 
are not so rare that they cannot be 
obtained at a price, and reproduc- 
tions of the simpler Heppelwhite 
types are often more successful 
than those of other more elaborate 
period styles. 

Characteristic of the fashion are 
the slender, 
square, tapering 
legs, found in the’ 
small card tables, 
dressing tables 
and side boards. 
The tops of these 
are often orna- 
mented with in- 
lays of pendant 
floral designs, 
while the sides or 
skirts of the tables 
are frequently dec- 
orated with oval 
panels, medallions 
and shell or fan 
motifs in holly or 
satinwood. 
Typically Hep- 
pelwhite also are 
the small desks, 
distinctly femi- 
nine in their ef- 
fect, with their 
writing space con- 
cealed by a tam- 
bour, or flexible 
sliding screen. 
He ppe! white’s 
sideboards often 
have an undulat- 
ing or serpentine 








front; carefully 





aligned to harmonize with the length} 
of the piece, and square or rounded 
ends. 

Heppelwhite chairs have three 
types of backs. Of these, a favor- 
ite style today is the shield-shaped 
form, but the heart and oval backs 
are also in demand. The splats are 
sometimes quite simple in design, 
but in the finest examples they are 
carved with drapery, fleur de lis, 
three-feathers or vase motifs. 
Touches of carving, inlay or color 
tend to give the chairs a fragile 
air, which, hewever, 4s belied by 
their ‘sturdy construction. Heppel- 
white settees have their backs 
formed of two or three chair-backs, 
and are supported with three or 
four front legs. 

The upholstery fabrics used in 
Heppelwhite’s time included small- 
figured damasks, leather, striped 
silks and plain velvets. The present 
vogue permits a greater variety of 
fabrics and patterns. Sometimes the 
chairs or settees are covered only to 
the edge; they may, however, be up- 
holstered over the edge and finished 
with a row of brass-headed nails. 

The Heppelwhite style remained 
in favor in this country from about 
1795 to 1820, sharing popularity with 
the heavier Sheraton fashion of 
later origin. It was used with happy 
results by New /York cabinetmakers, 
including Duncan Phyfe. John Sey- 
mour of Boston also followed Hep- 
pelwhite designs successfully. Even 
in the smaller towns and villages 
Heppelwhite’s book, published in 
London in 1788, became a source 
of inspiration for many fine pieces. 
. s*¢ 


“Industrial Designing’ is the 
term for a new profession in which 


IFALY GREETS THE MODERN STYLE 


Exposition: at Venice 
Shows a Swing From 
The Traditional in 
Decorative Art. 


artists work with manufacturers in 


in materials unknown to the old- 
time hand-worker, the ends remain 
the same: Efficiency, convenience, 
attractiveness, good workmanship 
and economy of material. Into this 
comparatively new field—it was 
practically unknown a few years 
ago—is now being drawn much of 
the artistic talent which once went 
into painting, sculpture and handi- 
craft. 
Sd é¢e 
OME of the problems confront- 
ing the modern designer were 
recently presented in a sympo- 
sium on “What Is Wrong With 
American Industrial Design,’’ con- 
ducted by the fashion group at a 
luncheon in which three designers 


ter, and the exhibition in various 
places of a streamline railroad 
train, gave point to the discussion. 

One of the speakers, Eugene 
Schoen, pointed out that successful 
industrial design demands an ap- 
propriate, orderly and simple de- 
velopment of the function of an ar- 
ticle. Consideration also should be 
given to good color and line. The 
speaker emphasized the poirt that 
many mass-produced products are 
poorly designed because the design- 
er has not mastered the technique 
of the machine but is betrayed into 
letting the machine control the 
quality of the design. 

Walter Dorwin Teague warned 
designers against accepting too 
readily new conventions, such as 
functionalism and the use of geo- 
metrical forms, because the blind 
following of a theory often creates 
the ugliness that the designer is at- 
tempting to eliminate. Too much 
insistence by purists on ‘‘clichés 
and frozen formulae’’ without striv- 
ing for attractiveness, he said, may 
result in driving the public back to 
rococo ornamentation. 

The third speaker, Henry Drey- 
fuss, advised designers not to for- 
get the wealth of beauty of the 
past. Although Mr. Dreyfus is an 
uncompromising modernist, he be- 
lieves that tradition furnishes a 
background against which the mod- 
ern designer can build. He empha- 
sized the need of a complete aca- 
demic training in the art of the 
ppest as a basis for the practice of 





industrial designing today. 





Courtesy Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
Antique Heppelwhite Chairs and Card Table. 
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If yous taste runs to the charming 
simplicity_of- English-and- Cotoniat— 
designs or to the elegance of crys- 
tals... here you will find all the 
newest styles in lighting fixtures. 
And we have arranged them in indi- 
vidual rooms so that you may judge 
their beauty in home surroundings. 





As fixture monufacturers we 


save you money . . . as lighting 
‘ authorities we can save you 
mistakes ...and we are located 


where we can save you time. 
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Distributors in other cities from coast to coast 


CUTS HEDGES 














Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
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Ewpress-Britain 
WORLD CRUISE 


33 PORTS - 130 DAYS - FROM NEW YORK JAN. 10, 1935 - FARES ‘2150 - SHORE TRIPS INCLUDED 


A World Cruise perfected by eleven years of 
experience! A World Cruise chosen by con- 
noisseurs of travel for: 
The route of routes! See 33 of the world’s most 
fascinating ports... | 
Palestine and Egypt at season’s height. 
India and Ceylon in perfect weather. 
Malay States,. tropical Eden. 
Cambodia and ancient Angkor .. . Siam. 
Java and the Boroboedoer. 
Bali, the island paradise. 
Japan in cherry blossom time. 


Crmadian Pac 


The ship of ships! Enjoy the luxury of space, 
for the Empress of Britain is twice the size of any 
other world cruise liner. That means spacious 
apartments, 70% with baths . .. marvellous venti- 
lation . . . one of the most beautiful swimming 
pools afloat . . . full-size tennis, squash courts. 

This 12th Annual World Cruise offers you 
four months of life, luxury, and adventure. Start 
planning sow . . . and be off next Winter into 
the world at large! 

Information, maps, ship plans, from YOUR OWN 
TRAVEL AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


SPANS THE WORLD 
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THE POTATO DEFIES THE DIETITIAN 


It Remains, Despite Our Changing Fads im 
Food, One of the Necessities of Life 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


HE season for new potatoes, 
which begins when the little 
red ones first come from Ber- 
muda, carries on with the 

Florida crop which is now pouring 
in. The price has now settled down 
to a figure which makes it possible 
for people of all classes to indulge 
their appetite for this staple article 
of food. 

When the New Yorker sits down 
to dinner he eats food that is gath- 
ered from all over the country. The 
chances are that any item has trav- 
eled more than a thousand miles, 
for fifteen hundred miles is the 
average haul of our food supply. 

Fields where potatoes grow lie far 
from New York. Bermuda, far out 
at sea, sends us the potatoes that 
delight the epicure in early Spring. 
The mountain States—Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and_ especially 
Idaho—ship potatoes that have 
grown big and dry in the sun-baked 


land east of the Sierras. There is}. 


an impression that we get most of 
our potatoes from Long Island. It 
is true that we get some, and very 
good ones. Actually, however, the 
volume is small. While shipments 
from other sources come into New 
York at the rate of anywhere from 
56 to 200 carloads a week, Long 
Island’s consignments average one 
carload a week. 

It is the Maine potato which, ac- 
cording to an expert in the City 
Consumers’ Service, holds its own 
for flavor, texture and all-round 
usefulness. Aroostook County, Me., 
is the leading shipper. This section, 
lying ‘‘like the open hand of God”’ 
between rivers and lakes, is the 
great potato country. 

aes 

NY one who has followed the 
trends in food would expect 
to find a decided diminution 
in the demand for potatoes. The 
prevalence of dieting to reduce, 
and the popularity of one particu- 
lar diet which prohibits the use of 
meat and potatoes at the same 
meal, would indicate that the de- 
mand would steadily decrease. 
But, on the whole, the potato in- 
dustry seems to show unexpected 
freedom from the influence of the 

dieting mania. 

Far reaching as the influence of 
fads among women is, weather and 
business conditions, like death and 
taxes, are still basic facts. The 
New York market is probably the 
most sensitive and sophisticated. 
Here the 1934 outlook is better than 
that of 1933, both as to quantity 
and price. In 1932 there was a 
sharp drop. In that year, how- 
ever, the weather was against the 
farmer and the supply was small, 
poor and high. The first years of 
the depression—1929 and 1930— 
showed an increase in the number 
of carloads coming into New York, 
which may have been due to the 
fact that potatoes were a low- 
priced food. The normal years be- 
fore the depression show very little 
variation in quantity. 

People who prefer to get their 
information via the financial page 
may be interested in the side- 
light thrown on this industry by a 
statistician’s report on the Bangor 
& Aroostock Railroad. This little 
line, covering 614 miles, is known 
as the “Potato Road.’’ While it 
hauls lumber, paper and logs, po- 
tatoes are an important part of its 
business. Over a long period of 
years prior to 1931 revenues and 
earnings, says this report, were re- 
markably stable. A fall in prices 
in 1931 retarded the movement of 
the potato crop. Beginning in 
October of 1931 the Maine potato 
growers began to take advantage 
of the fact that there were many 
idle ships. From Searsport the 
crop was moved to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, even to 
New Orleans and Houston, Texas. 
The low shipping rate kept Maine 
from losing the mafkets in South- 
ern territory to potato shippers 
from the West. Low transportation 
cost saved the day as far as the 
Maine farmer’ was concerned. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the nation’s 
potato crop does not travel far from 








Ewing Galloway’ 


Getting Out the Potato Crop With a Mechanical Digger. 


home. It is eaten on the farm or 
sold to neighbors near by. It is a 
fair guess that the demand here re- 
mains steady. The dietitian of a 
large Middle Western college told 
this writer that she could not get 
the students to eat green vegetables 
in any quantity. They had been 
brought up on meat, gravy and po- 
tatoes. This was what they liked. 
The hearty meat and potato trench- 
erman of the small town and the 
farm creates a consistent market 
for the potato. 
see 
is this use of the potato in 
| pe of green vegetables that 
dietitians deplore. One often 
hears the argument that the Irish 
lived on potatoes and thrived on 
them: One must remember, how- 
ever, writes an authority, that this 
applied to the Irish peasantry and 
that on the farm there was always 
a cow to furnish in its milk the fat 
and protein that would otherwise 
be missing. The place for potatoes, 
most dietitians agree, is among the 
vegetables, of which it should be 
only one. 

Properly used, however, the po- 
tato is an excellent food, especially 
when one eats the part right under 
the peel. During the war a private 
doing his turn at “kitchen police’ 
duty was set to peeling potatoes. 
He cut the peels about an eighth 
of an inch thick. These he saved. 
The potatoes he threw away. 
Pressed, to put it mildly, for an 
explanation, he justified his meth- 





od with pride. In civilian life he 
had been a debonair bachelor with 
no kitchen experience, but when his 
country needed him he rose to the 
need of the hour and remembered 
that the most valuable part of the 
potato lay right under the skin. 
see 

ARIETIES of potatoes are so 

numerous that one can have a 

different kind every day in 
the week. The little new red po 
tatoes are sweet and delicious when 


light varieties are to be had almost 
anywhere in the markets, but if one 
wants the real ‘‘yaller yams”’ it is 
well to commission the colored cook 
or the laundress to bring them 
from her own neighborhood. 

The City Consumers Service, a 
division of the Department of Pub- 
lic Markets, has prepared a folder 
giving 134 ways of preparing po- 
tatoes. The women in the depart- 
ment are said to have sat down and 
compiled all the recipes for potato 
cookery that they knew. They had 
by no means exhausted their fund 
of information at the 134th recipe, 
but as they had to stop somewhere 
they stopped at that point. 

It is amusing to note on the first 
sheet directions for roasting pota- 





Gottecho. 





toes camp fashion. Any man who, 


bas been roasted in a bonfire on & 
vazant lot. It should be eaten with 
a ttle salt and preferably after 
dark. Here, he will say, was the 
potato at its best. But here, too, 
he forgets that the appetite was 


on Long Island, where both large 
estates and potatoes abound, the 
actual raising is left to the native 
farmer rather than to the imported 
gardener. 

It is not that we lack interest in 
gardens. We have plenty of en- 
thusiasts who chatter about mulch 


tate. It is inconvenient to 
potatoes and troublesome to 
them. It is far easier to buy 
at the city markets. 


prize. These two shipments are 
the sources of al] the potatoes in 
Europe. 
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York.. Travel East or West, 4s you 
choose. Rates on application. 


AROUND the PACIFIC 


Pour sailings a month frém the Pacific Coast 
Send today for information or literature to 
Department 22A, N.Y. K. Line, 25 Broadway 
‘New York, or see any Cunard Line 
Agent or your local Travel Agent. 
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DETROIT: A VAST LABORATORY 
In the Automobile Capital Experiments in 
Industry and Labor Are Being Worked Out 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ees 
World War gave an extraor- 
I dinary fillip to Detroit.. The 
government looked to the motor 
manufacturers to turn out a varied 
line of machines and parts. John 


blueprints,” retorted Dodge. 


periods of production followed by 
comparative inactivity, and the city 
has frequently found many thou- 
sands of idle workers on its hands. 
Moreover, strikes and threatened 
strikes in the automobile, stove and 
other industries have supplied that 

ter-movement without which no 





their energies on the Gibraltar of 


the city’s. open-shop policy, Detroit | and 


industry has again set out to crush 
the unions. The workmen’s or- 


years 1903 and 1904 as the ones that 


ushered in three decades of the/| nize 


city’s greatest prosperity. It was 
in 1903 that the metal trades em- 
Ployers were locked in a_ bitter 
struggle with the molders’ union. 
They decided to go open shop and 
formed the Employers Association 


. | tional Industrial Recovery Act was 


.| Membership in so-called federal 


of Detroit. Far and wide the word 
that no union restric- 
tions would apply to the manufac- 
turers settling here. 


One of the first of the large com- |fj 
panies attracted by this policy was |} 


an adding-machine concern. That 
was in 1904. Special trains brought 
the company’s machinery from St. 
Louis and 253 families of the em- 
ployes came at the same time. 


of the attack on the 
struggle ended with 
defeat for the closed shop in the 
building trades. 

Defeated in the—metai-and -foun- 
dry plants, as well as in the build- 
ing trades, the federation decided 
to organize the automobile in- 
dustry. A drive was begun in 
1926, but little progress was made. 


the union efforts. On their side the 
employers were ready to make 
every sacrifice to maintain the open 


Thus matters stood until the Na- 


passed, with its Section 7A guaran- 
teeing the right of employes to or- 
ganize without fear of coercion or 
restraint. 


stead of craft lines. All workers 
in a plant were ‘to be taken into 


labor unions attached to 
the federation. This was to be the 
answer to those who called the fed- 
eration’s structure archaic. 

. ees 
RGANIZERS were sent to De- 
troit, Flint, Pontiac and other 
automobile centres. In 4 short 

time thousands flocked to the 
unions. The manufacturers formed 
company unions as counter-irri- 
tants. In March strikes on a whole- 
sale scale were threatened. From 
automobiles the strikes were ex- 
pected to spread to steel, the next 
greatest open-shop industry. Other 
industries would have been affect- 
ed. The intervention of President 
Roosevelt ended that threat for the 
time being. An agreement called 
for the formation of an Automobile 
Labor Board and a scheme of or- 
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Heats 7-Room House for “Analysis of Savings” Free! 
For Only *65 You are paying for Timxen Oil Heat—for its wonder- 
Giatuien i pec heed ful convenience—its peace of mind—its comfort— 


right now. Yet you are not enjoying its benefits. 
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deathbeds, falcon hunts, dances, 
rural toil and happiness. They 
show us also something not intend- 
ed, and that is the joy, the pride 
and the tireless purpose of the ar- 
tisans of these beautiful textiles, 
bound by conscience and the laws 
of their guild to do perfect work at 
any expense of effort and endur- 
ance. Gold from Milan, silk from 
Granada, wool from the Kentish 
downs and cartoon patterns from 
painters as great as Raphael were 
for anybody to have; but not every- 
body had the patient devotion of 
those weavers of Flanders whose 
labor made the early Fifteen Hun- 
dreds a golden era. In time the de- 
mand grew so great that mass-pro- 
duction methods were used, the 
work was hurried and the art went 
downhill. By then the Renaissance 
was on,and all Europe was weaving. 

Quaint were some of the concep- 
tions of these old artists: Adam, in 
burgomaster’s attire, for instance, 
being presented to his Maker, who 
dresses in the same style; and the 
| Children of Israel, resting at ease, 

like a party of picnickers, on the 
| shore of the Red Sea, in medieval 
; hose, trunks, cloaks and hats and 
; watching Pharaoh’s army going 
down for the third time. 

Again, we see Adam giving Eve & 
large yellow apple. Near by stands 
a church, before which a black- 
robed gentleman is warning them 
| to get married. On the ground lies 
the rib out of which Eve, who 
towers a foot above Adam, has 
been formed. Both Adam and Eve 
wear Flemish costumes and the an- 
gel wears trousers. 

s¢ ‘e 


E fondness of the Spanish for 
these fine old cloths is a mat- 
ter of history, and sometimes 
of curious history. Legend tells that 
Mad Juana carried six tapestries, 
done in rich gold and encrusted 
with precious stones, during the 








years when she bore her dead 
husband, Philip the Handsome, 


KINGLY LEGACY OF NEW SPAIN 


Tapestries of Untold Value Are Included in 
The Republic’s Vast Store of Art Gbjects 


around the plains of Castile, taking 
him out of his coffin each night to 
kiss his feet, to the disgust of her 
long-suffering court. Flemish tapes- 
tries are buried in the sepulchre at 
Granada with Queen Isabel, who 
sent Columbus across the seas. 

The Spanish collections represent 
all periods of the art, from the 
early Moorish down to our own 
times. but Fiemish and early Re 
naissance predominate, and these 
are the most desired by collectors 
today. Many cloths in the Spanish 
galleries were designed from paint- 


ings by Raphael, Rubens, Velas-| - 


quez and Goya and executed by such | 
famous weavers as Van Eyck, Vari 
Roon, Van Orliz, Coxyon, Cocke 
and the ¥ 
A panorama of the ages these 
Spanish treasures present. Here 
again is Charlies V victorious in 
battle in the magnificent ‘‘Pavia”’ 
group. Here are the well-known 
“Fables of Ovid’’ and ‘‘Metamor- 
fosis de Vertumno.’’ Here Don 
Quixote, lean and romantic, and 
Sancho Panza, stout and_ practical, 
ride up and down Spain to the 
amusement of the-world. There are 
150 Quixote items in the royal col- 
lection. 
ees 
HE walls of the charming Pardo 
Palace are hung with Goya 
tapestries, and these, like the 
artist’s paintings, are strong and 
arresting. The life of the Spanish 
peasants is vividly portrayed in 
them. King Alfonso turned the pal- 
ace over for a time to ex-Empress 
Zita of Austria but she gave it up; 
she could not afford the necessary 
tipe to the numerous equerries and 
flunkies. History tells us that the 
weaving of the Goya tapestries was 
discontinued in 1808, when French 


The finest single piece of tapestry 
in Spain is thought by many critics 
to be the one depicting the capture 
of Arcila by Alfonso V of Portugal. 
It belongs to the College of Pas- 
trana. Placed on view recently in 
Madrid, it was dragged by small 





(Continued from Page 7 ) 


their own minds; they should be 
free to express themselves creative- 
ly, in words and sounds, color and 
line, in the manipulation of ma- 
terial things and by participation 














IN DEFENSE OF ‘FADS AND FRILLS’ 


will have more time in which to 
‘live.’ How will they live? 
ses 

ECENTLY in New York City 

the active staff of the Leisure 

League of America with its 
advisers met together. The presi- 
dent announced that the organiza- 
tion had decided to publish 700 
“Leisure League Little Books,"’ 
each one written by an authority 
in a particular hobby or kind of 
interest. This shows the trend of 
the times. 
“fads and frills’’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S. HARD-DRIVEN _ROYAL FAMILY 


There Are Only Eight Members to Carry On the Heavy Ceremonial 
Tasks That the People Demand of Them at This Time of Year 


( Continued from Page 9) 


the Prince of Wales tours a Welsh 





coalfield, for example, he can spend | - 


a whole day alternately afoot and 
in a car, he.can make half a dozen 
speeches, shake hands with several 
bundreds of people, consume three 
or four formal meals (without tak- 
ing refuge in a biscuit and a glass 
of water, as wise commoners do), 
and at the end of a day which 
would kill a mere Mayor, by some 


corporation of Bradchester, who 
are celebrating the 300th anniver- 
sary of the grant of their charter. 
The Prince (who may have filled 
two or three engagements since he 
left London in the miorning) ar- 
rives by airplane and is whirled 
away to his host’s house with just 
enough time to dress. An immense 
crowd, with a lane kept open 
through it-by the police, awaits 
him outside the town hall. The 
Mayor and corporation in their cer- 
emonial robes greet him amid the 
potted palms and the cut flowers of 
the library. The éntire banqueting 
hall rises to its feet and the or 
chestra bursts into music as the 
Mayor conducts him in from the 
library. 

Because it is incorrect to address 
royalty without first being spoken 
to, the conversation (if any) during 
dinner is one of royalty’s responsi- 
bilities. The speech of the evening 
is another of royalty’s responsibili- 
ties. A half-hour’s well informed 
dissertation on the glorious past, 
present and future of Bradchester— 
and royalty is off at midnight, its 
ears ringing with cheers, to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep before flying 
next morning to open, let us say, & 
new drydock for the Harbor Board 
of Livercastle, a few hundred miles 


away. _ 
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O hurried a life is apt to give 
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Times Wide World. 
Prince George Pauses in His 
Duties to Speak to a Worker. 


lish royalties become more and 
more the public servants of a grim- 
ly industrial country confronted 
with grimly industrial problems. In 
such a country the usefulness of 
royal speeches lies largely in their 
immense publicity value. An an- 
nual dinner without a royal guest 
attracts very little attention, how- 
ever deserving the cause may be. 

It all looks so effortless and runs 
to such perfect timing that it is 
difficult to regard these public 





functions as involving the exhaust- 
ing expenditure of physical energy 
which they do involve. None of the 
merely huinan weaknesses ever 


“I think the public ask 
deal of the members of 
family,”” he said, after 
Mary had been forced 
fatigue’’ to cancel the remainder 
her engagements. ‘‘I do not think 
people realize how few of them 
there are for the very large number 
of functions they are invited to at- 
tend. The King has four sons, one 
daughter and one daughter-in-law, 
and when a lady is called upon—if 
the Queen herself is unable to ful- 
fill the function—these two ladies, 
the King’s daughter and daughter- 
in-law, are called upon. I hope peo- 
ple in general will realize that it is 
impossible for the strength of any 
human being, let alone a lady, to 
do all that is asked.”’ 
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1ATIONALLY FAMOUS 16 MM BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 75 
Movie Cameras 


WITH F3.5 g 50 


REGULARLY °92° 
IDEAL FOR VACATION, 
FIELD AND SPORTS USE. 

Think of it! This beautiful pocket sized, $92 movie 

amateur movie 





camera, that has revolutionized 

making can now be bought for $59.50. 

or < tepnery instrument with 
es a watch—and ke te ba & sen the 
world’s leading of fine motion 


FAST 16MM 
REVERSIBLE 
100 FT. FILM 


$2.9 


to Dept. T.. 
it prepaid om 10 days” trial. Money toatl Gree Plane 


 Willoug hby Ss 


Wiougnpy: 
110 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
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Aeyonce agri sewing tne wot a= . 
Rinso suds! Rinso doe ics work gently, without abuse. ~ 
It seaks clothes:4 ot 5 shades whiter —no scrubbing, no boiling. 
It keeps colors bright and gay—keeps white things gicaming. 
er eeeeed reel neice ae 

















and by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Givet sich, lasting syde-— coun in. Spring <, 
water. Wonderful for dishes, easy on hands. ~ 
No wonder it's the -selling pron 
: > panatheby pcs ‘Get the BIG parse he 

household package at your grocer’ s today. — 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CHARLES DICKENS REVEALED 


New Light on the Foundering of His Marriage Is Found in Letters 
Published for the First Time After Being Guarded Forty Years 


( Continued from Page 3) 





the infant, like her fictional name 
sake, died, and in the mother’s 
absence. 

* The letter in which Dickens told 
his wife is an astonishing docu- 
ment. On the one hand, there is an 
obvious desire to break the news 
gently. On the other hand, there is 
no less obvious a lack of confidence 
in the mother’s self-restraint. We 
read: 

My dearest Kate,—Now observe. 

You must read this letter, very 


suppose her,, quietly asleep. But 
I am sure she is very ill, and I 
you with much 


oS 


I cannot reconcile it 


as to our many children, from the 
afflictions of other parents—and 
that if—if—when you come, I 
should even have to say to you, 


Of the Victorian proprieties, Dick- 
ens was as careful as Gladstone 
himself. In all such matters his 
was a strictly conservative attitude, 
and, as it happened, there arose a 
little difficulty in Paris. 

Mrs. Dickens, at a dinner party, 
happened to meet an actress who 
had “made a small faux pas some 
indefinite time ago.’’ She would 
not have been brought to the party 
had it been known that other la- 
dies were to be present. Apparent- 
ly this lady was afterwards enter- 
tained by Mrs. Dickens and a very 
proper husband instructed his wife 


len Ternan, to whom he left £1,000 
when he died. Of Ellen, Catherine 
is said to have been jealous. 


see 


1855 an increasingly precari- 
ous marriage had lasted for 
nineteen . years, and suddenly 

the earlier romance was revived. 
Maria Beadnell, now a wife and 
mother of two daughters, had read 
of herself as Dora in the most fa- 
mous novel of the day. She wrote 


In a post-romantic protocol he re- 
plied, and an elaborate negotiation 
was initiated. Again, they looked 









Maria Beadneli as Dickens Met 
Her After Twenty Years. 


each other in the face and, for 


flowerlike complexion, of laughing 
blue eyes, of coy little lips, of an 
entrancing form. What he found 
is told with a devastating ruthless- 
ness in ‘Little Dorrit.” Dora is 
turned into Flora thus: 


might have presented at her own 
funeral.’’ She ‘‘tittered confusedly”’ 
and talked more nonsense. ‘‘Could 
there have been anything like her 
present disjointed volubility, in the 
fascinations that had captured 
him?” 

When Winter lost his money and 
Florodora, if so we may call her, 
appealed to her Dickens for help, 
he replied coldly to one whom he 
had been acclaiming as his eternal 
Egeria that there was her father’s 
estate for her to depend on. 

It cannot be said that Mrs. Win- 
ter—the original, be it remembered, 
of the Doras—is answerable for the 
estrangement between Dickens and 
his wife which came three years 
later. But what he wrote of her as 
@ woman of middie age is indica- 
tive of his attitude toward another 











For some years past, Mrs. Dick- 
it of rep- 


ens has been in the 





There’s pastry and pastry— 
but Crisco pastry 


is digestible! 





Ever tried digestible CRISCO CHEESE-PASTRY 
on a meat pie? It’s marvelous! 


“ght 





FILING: DIGESTIBLE CHEESE PASTRY: 
3% cups cooked ham, 1 cup flour 
diced 44 teaspoon salt 
13 cups cooked pearl 3 tablespoons Crisco 
onions \ cup grated cheese 
1 cup cooked carrots, 3 to 4 tablespoons cold 
water 
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A CHEERFUL CHIRP 
as he goes to work! 


He’s as gay as he can be, for he knows how 


easy it is to clean with Bon Ami. 
What’s more, Bon Ami doesn’t leave gritty 
sediment in tubs or basins . . . doesn’t 


collect in clog up drains . . . doesn’t red- 
den or roughen your hands. 

Buy a package of Bon Ami. See for yourself 
how much better it cleans your bathtubs. 


BON AMI | 
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[ SCHOOLS || THE SHOW BOAT’S ERA ENDED 
: The Cotton Blossom Loses Her Calliope, but 








WELSH REGIMENT'S 
DEEDS RECALLED 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 




















RIPPOWAM SCHOOL Memory of Her and Her Sisters Remains 
Seeman Sheen Lake, N. 2. 
fon One. ee beings eal caine — By DECK MORGAN moral and civilising foree—along 
Stamferd, Conn. Telephone 51608 “Show Boat’ immortal- with the ag grr mel and 
ized by the stage and screen | *¢T™mons. was annual re- 
NEW YORK has passed from the history | ™inder of the world which lay back 
of O! Man River. The Cot-| Yonder behind the Appalachians. It 
NEW YORK ton Blossom has been sold up the| 4% the hinterland’s one glimpse of 
river from Memphis, Tenn., and, | £!amour. For these people the show 
MILITARY GL ACADEMY |lI|| txippea ce ner calliope and flaming| boat Kept alive the songs and 
CORNWALL-OH-HUOSON, NEW YORK banners, has gone into service as| @ances of the’ period. It helped to 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION an excursion steamer on a tribu-| Smooth off the roughness of their 
hai tary stream. She was the last of| existence on the frontier. In a 
the show boats broader sense, too, it served to 
en It was not an unfitting end. But| Propagate the American frontier 
that other glamourous river which | *Pirit; it brought out those native ° 
CONNECTICUT makes its way to the Gulf of Mex-| Characteristics vital to the period. 














Chapel St., New Haven, Dove she claimed in that way | established a hold on the hearts of 
of rivers, closing tawny arms/a large section of the country—ea 
NEW HA SHIRE about her. The Lillie Lou she first | hold which has endured to the pres- 





five miles from | ent day. 

bed, an object of curiosity; For the show boat was a good 

* eo It had fundamentals of 

we Heken later, as is a matter of record, in| entertainment value and whole- 

Tom-| someness, even though its method 
five miles again | preyed on the gullibility of the sim-|* 

LINA and drew the Lillie Lou back for 8/ ple pioneer mind, the self-identifi- 
the end. 
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*e@FASS on the Tombigbee 
players. This theatre was the world 
the fund of the sky. Near Ashevile, Muste led with a legend of superstt/o¢ good and bed. Evil was pun- 
a ett ee og he RK. Baked. ‘D. | tious awe engendered in the Negroes | ished, the good was rewarded boun- } 
Pres., Box D, Hendersonville, N. ©. along the banks who witnessed the/|titully. The villain was a heinous|_™ ‘ 
SPECIAL » | Passing of the Lillie Lou, a ghost| creature, the hero endowed wn | ee ee 
ship in the night. priceless virtues. The heroine was ing. guder sxoert ‘s 
Select « good Special School eee ingénue and a symbol of all that | =4' sore te, Orla 
Bailey Hall couee,  Y. HE passing of the Cotton Blos-| was good in womanhood. agg A Bg - 
Far lnlermation, booklet ox advice somsatt) Spesial som marks the end of the show/ The audience hated and hissed the | yur a’ mer in five 
ret Asceslation, ann boat form of entertainment in} villain. There is the classic exam- Illustrated 
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the river towns of the South. It was | ple of the villain’s being shot on 
ART the end of a distinctive American |the stage by an irate member of 
institution. The earlier chapters in | the audience. It adored the heroine 
and wept for her safety. In retro- 
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Summer Sessions in New York City & Provincetown. 
Central Terminal New Yerk 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 
SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS of the rivers, and to those in the ian, a oe Of een ee 
ELIZABETHTOWN. NEW TORE Seaiaiggt Valiey bande of toenpere that came from the American on 
June 18 to September 19 ay Satan: Sea: Se Se a ae, wa ; ma 
the East and gave their perf all the os st oo 
Sew Tork Ores ances on flat-bosts tied at the water. | Negro a a; 
fronts. Before Napoleon had : . 3 
the Louisiana Territory to the United | The blues, whose strange rhythms Aare eee £ 5. “Sart pathing. “ Seditas Symettgee: 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL | states a troupe of Boston players |&*v¢ birth to our jazz, began as a [oe +s et 
OF FASHION had set up a show-boat theatre at | orm of Afro-American folksong on AATERSKHILL nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Petenstre Ss Were Geeenee Coane Natches-under-the-hill, then a tiny|‘*he plantations. The depression of Pownal. Vt. Est. 619. Vi rR C 
hes. cavtane. & Classes in tez-l isle of American culture on the|® ‘transported and enslaved race plete «| on Eee Ga FOR omis 
teed fer ChE, © poems COL Sa0fT | frontier. With the influx of the|!ed to grotesque musical figures, See Conse, sin, il and came one 
{Sue Brcatuey (acer Sad $e.), Wow, York City. ¥: | americans, the arrival of steam | xpressive of the moods of the river | 4//™sie# Jem ) | ia Green Mountains. Jor booker? 
McDOWELL SCHOOL navigation and the rise of King| Sie sxpressive of the individuals ECOLE CHAMPLAIN. Bex D, Ferrisburs, Vermont 
Costume Design Sketching Cotton, troupes of players and min- | mood the instant. -The blues Ww 
fil of women's sqpesel. (soum ne. waiann | down the river on their own boats. expressive y he yellow river, | Cy 3 Burgeyne Trail Camp 
lastrection “Day and Brening. Inepectin weleomed. | Each year, the breaking of|the “Yellow Dog.” “Where de Eabinay Fonter sroup. Afl-cietre fee. Cater Zee Rerhehires Callen 1-12. Progresso woth- 
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THEY’RE OFF, AND THE GREAT CROWD ROARS 


The Legalization of Betting in New York and Other States Gives a 
Lift to Horse Racing, in Favor Since Washington’s Time 


(Continued from Page 13 ) 


longer active in racing. You read 
how in 1883—our annus mirabilis— 
Foxhali Keene, F. Gray Griswold 
and Pierre Lorillard Jr. (you will 
find their names in the Jockey 
Club, too) were all playing polo 
at Newport, and in a fox hunt to 
which Mrs. Paran Stevens drove 
Freddy Gebhard, Keene led the 
field mounted on a polo pony—so 
innocent and informal were our 
selectest sportamen at that time. 

In those days great crowds .of 
prominent people attended the Sara- 
toga races, as they did later when 
Whitney bestowed upon the famous 
track and grounds the setting which 
givep them even today they very 
distinctive character. Then the old 
watering place, with its street of 
hotels, their high-pillared porticos 
leaping up to the roof, and shaded 
by elms as slender as the pillars 
and even taller, used to entertain 
100,000 visitors at once. These in- 
cluded the best society and the bus- 
iest politicians, besides famous 
horsemen from all over the coun- 
try and the entire horde of race- 
track hangers-on. 

eee . 
ELMONT PARK was opened on 
May 4, 1905—the biggest and 
grandest race track in the coun- 

try—to take the place of old Morris 
Park, “‘known and loved,”’ so it was 
sentimentally set down ‘“‘by. every 
man and woman to whom sport is 
‘anything ‘more than a name or a 
fine horse more than a beast that 
draws a Tenderloin hansom.”’ 

The great size of the betting ring 
Was appreciated by those who had 
been “stamped on, squeezed, 
bumped and hurled about in the 
ring at Sheepshead Bay and Graves- 
end.”” Note was taken of the pad- 
dock and the way the horses were 
saddled outside under the trees, 
Five acres of motors were parked 


But there were likewise a score of 
four-in-hand coaches gayly lining 
the rail with luncheon parties, some 
of which continued to brave the 


Three bands played to console the 
crowd while they waited for late 
horse trains. It was close on 8 
o'clock when ‘‘Wilcox the bugler, 
who in his time has called millions 
of dollars’ worth of horseflesh to the 
starter, ascended the judges’ stand 
and blew the post call.”” A. G. Van- 
derbilt arrived tooling the coach 
Venture, which as late as 1915 he 
was driving in England. Miss Natica 


Rives wore a rose-colored cloth] remaining 








Rittase. » 
Placing Bets With a Bookmaker. 


gown and a large hat. Mrs. Joseph 


checked riding clothes and topboots, 
Berry Wall even more wonderful 
checks and a fancy waistcoat of 
great splendor. 

Everybody was there who should 
have been there, including Foxhall 
Keene, Abe Hummel and Bourke} 
Cockran. When August Belmont’s 
three-year-old colt Blandy won the 
first race his friends were very prop- 
erly jubilant. The women bettors did 
not plunge heavily notwithstanding 
the fact that the men were politely 


commissioners were forbidden to 
handie. 
Take now the words of Eimer 


was prepared to handle a crowd 





ready to place the wagers which the 


three times as great. 





AGUINALDO’S DREAM COMING TRUE 


( Continued from Page 8) 


diers had seen service in the Phil- 
ippines. Their famous marching 
song was: 

Damn, damn, damn the Filipino, 
Copper - colored, pock - marked 


thief. : : 

Underneath, the starry flag 

Civilize him with a Krag 

And return us to our own beloved 

home. 

The American losses were small, 
more soldiers having died of disease 
than were killed in battle. But 
their wrath cost the Filipinos 116,- 
000 lives of soldiers and civilians. 


HE Aguinaldo home did not 


picture of the American warship 
which, anchored off the coast of 
Cavite, caused the damage. 

Only one room of the general’s 
home, his library, is actually a mu- 


seum. Here are preserved the guns} - 


he used and the swords he wore 
during the three insurrections; 
there are also documents which 
concern the evanescent Philippine 
Republic. Here, in company with 
Primo de Rivera—until his death a 
stanch supporter of the old order 
in Spain—American Governors of 
the Islands and Presi- 
dents of the United States, hangs 
a photograph of General Aguinaldo 
surrounded by his American cap- 
tors. : 

While directing guerrilla warfare 
from a mountain retreat 4,500 feet 
above sea level and approached by 
zigzag trails through a thick jun- 
gie, Aguinaldo had slipped repeat- 
edly through the American lines. 


“Enough of tears and desolation,”’ 
took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, administered by 
William H. Taft, first civil Gover- 
nor of the islands. Thus ended the 


“and I will send for a wood. 





because it is 2 rolis in 1—two or three 
times.the number of sheets in ordinary 
rolis. Buy at least one-roll of the NEW 
PURE WHITE and you will be pleased. 
Satin Tissue in Pure White, Natural 





A.muw. Satin Tissue was 
the finest. when Maurice 
Barrymore was starring 
on Broadway...Today, 
it's still the finest -tissue. 


Satin Tissue is inexpensive toilet paper . 


‘end modern colors is sheer, smooth 
and soft, yet strong textured. Its pur- 
ity makes it eafe for everyone. Fits 
all fixtures. 25c per roll—buy it in 
the 4-roll carton. At department 
stores, druggists and good grocers. 
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SUFFER FROM 


Don’t delay: This relief has accomplished 
wonders for men, women. and children who 


Write at once. 


SIROIL LABORATORIES 
1226 Griswold St., Dept. T-2 


Please send me full information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 
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BAB-O makes enamel! and porce- 
lain shine like new .. . instantly! 
BRIGHTENS BATHROOMS with 


magical ease...forless than 4¢a day. 
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The Crater Club 
mlasive Summ Pee ot N. Y. 











THEODORE RADIN, 
18 E. dist St., New York 
Write for iterature—Open to 6 P.M. 
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